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Steel making and citrus growing 
differ so widely concerning location, 
materials and methods that contacts 
between the two industries might be 
expected to occur on rare occasions 
only. Florida fruit circles neverthe- 
less contributed valuable assistance 
to the steel corporations when they 
first sought relief from ruinous com- 
petitive performances. Associations 
affecting the state devleoping there- 
after brought several among the 
great steel barons into somewhat in- 
timate relations with the citrus sec- 
tions of Florida. 


Yet it was not generally under- 
stood until the United States en- 
tered the preceding World War just 
how extensively steel products are 
utilized in producing, processing and 
shipping oranges and_ grapefruit. 
Motor-driven machinery containing 
steel in substantial proportions mean- 
while had come to be essential for 
efficient grove operations, packing 
house practices and transportation 
transactions. Steel has scores of ad- 
ditional uses from the time trees 
are planted until the output fur- 
nished by bearing specimens reaches 
the ultimate consumer. Nails and 
box-straps constitute just two of the 
numerous purposes for which the 
metal is considered to be necessary. 
Substitutes satisfactory in type will 
be difficult to discover, however 
promising the research directed to- 
ward that end, and for the present 
offer little assurance of lessening 


The Relation Of Steel 
To Citrus 


the inconveniences caused by steel 
searcity. Priorities under which the 
metal is mostly diverted to arma- 
ment manufacturing and rationing 
of the supplies on a rigid basis will 
probably lead citrus growers and 
shippers toward a more pronounced 
steel-consciousness as the great con- 
flict enlarges and grows more in- 
tense. 


Looking backward a bit, it is found 
that a native Floridian played an 
important part in putting the great 
steel industry of the country on a 
sound economic foundation. William 
Chase Temple, born at Starke, in 
early life disclosed much merchan- 
dising genius and as a boy ran a 
store that brought the Bradford 
county seat its largest crowds be- 
fore Camp Blanding was _ located 
nearby. Seeking broader worlds to 
conquer, Temple went North about 
the time he came of age and not 
many years later was conducting a 
prosperous business from an Ohio 
headquarters, dealing in materials 
and supplies required by the steel 
mills. Price-cutting that they en- 
gaged in to boost volume cut profits 
enormously and threatened bank- 
ruptcy for a number. 

Reactions on the Temple estab- 
lishment were adverse and he joined 
with the cannier steel magnates in 
trying to find a way out of the mess. 
Directly resulting from the endeavor 
was the manufacturers’ pool which 
preceded formation of the United 
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States Steel Corporation. Under the 
plan, selling levels were agreed to 
by the cooperating mills and all or- 
ders handled through the pool, which 
allocated them on a percentage bas- 
is. Temple was employed as commis- 
sioner to administer the details, the 
steel magnates contracting that they 
would buy his business at a specified 
sum when they had completed their 
organization. In due time, United 
States Steel came along, Temple sold 
his outfit and retired to Florida when 
less than fifty years old, worth more 
than a million dollars. Buying a grove 
and a home at Winter Park, he simp- 
ly transferred his energies to the 
citrus field and was soon a leading 
factor in forming the Florida Citrus 
Exchange. 

Not many years afterward, citrus, 
cooperation and steel performed to- 
gether on the stage of national af- 
fairs. Congress had concluded that 
a trust might have been created 
when the United States Steel Coop- 
eration was organized and the House 
delegated a committee to investigate 
the situation. For chairman the 
speaker selected Kentucky Repre- 
sentative Augustus Owsley Stanley, 
who later served as United States 
Senator and Governor. Stanley had 
gained some fame when he defended 
without fees the Western Kentucky 
and Tennessee tobacco growers who 
were under prosecution for having 
allegedly engaged in “night-riding,” 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Insect Conditions In Florida 


It has been our habit to make a 
general summary of insect problems 
that have been of especial interest 
during the year which has recently 
ended and, sometimes, when possible, 
to give out some indications of pos- 
sible insect damage during the new 
year. Only in a few cases is the lat- 
ter possible. 

If we knew what the weather con- 
ditions were to be during the new 
year the case might be different, as 
weather conditions have a marked in- 
fluence upon insect life. Our citrus 
growers do not need to be reminded 
of the fact that during dry weather, 
for instance, they must be on their 
special guard against attacks from 
rust mites and they need not expect 
as much benefit from entomogenous 
fungi as during periods of frequent 
rain and humid weather. In this con- 
nection we might review the weath- 
er of the past year. Over most of 
the citrus belt the spring and especi- 
ally the month of May were dry. 
September again had rainfall below 
normal as did the first half of Oc- 
tober. As was to be expected, these 
dry periods were accompanied by a 
rise in the numbers of rust mites 
and an increase in the scale insect 
pests of our groves. We cannot do 
anything about the weather, but we 
can do something about the insects 
which are affected by the weather 
and the experience of the past year, 
like that of other years, teaches us 
to be on the lookout for an increase 
in the numbers of scale insects and, 
particularly, rust mites during and 
immediately following a dry period. 
Because of their rapid multiplication 
and short generations, rust mites 
will respond to weather conditions 
more promptly than will scale in- 
sects. 

Another insect which was pro- 
foundly influenced by weather con- 
ditions during the past season was 
the velvet bean caterpillar. Usually 
in September or early October a fun- 
gus disease develops which reduces 
the numbers of this insect to a small 
fraction of those present during late 
August and early September. The 
dry weather during that period of 
the past year hindered the develop- 
ment of this fungus, with the re- 
sult that in October and November 
we had the heaviest flight of the 
moths of this caterpillar we have 
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ever seen. These flights extended 
through much of the eastern part of 
the United States. 

Although this insect does not breed 
north of the cotton belt, heavy flights 
were noticed as far north as New 
York, illustrating the powerful flight 
of this insect. With the possible ex- 
ception of the extreme southern tip 
of the state, this insect does not sur- 
vive the winter in Florida. It flies up 
each summer from the West Indies 
arriving usually in the Gainesville 
section late in July or early in Aug- 
ust. Known originally as a pest of 
sword beans, this insect early took 
to velvet beans and some 30 years 
ago began to adapt itself to peanuts. 
More recently it has taken to cow 
peas and to soy beans. It looks as if 
no legume can be considered safe 
from future attacks of this insect. 

This distribution of many of the 
southern green stink bug, commonly 
called ‘‘pumpkin bug,” during the 
past year was interesting. In the 
western part of the state from Tal- 
lahassee west they were extremely 
numerous, whereas from Gainesville 
south they were much scarcer than 
usual, except in Dade county where 
they attacked tomatoes. This differ- 
ence in numbers was directly corre- 
lated with the percentage of parasiti- 
zation by the feather-legged fly in 
the autumn of 1940. This fly, which 
looks much like a deer fly but is lar- 
ger and has its legs thickly covered 
with hairs, lays its eggs on these 
bugs; the grubs hatch and bore di- 
rectly into the body of the bug which 
ultimately dies without laying many 
eggs. For several years we have no- 
ticed that when the percentage of 
parasitization of those bugs was high 
in the fall we have had very little 
trouble with these bugs during the 
succeeding summer. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that in 
a collection of these bugs from the 
western part of the state in Novem- 
ber less than 10 percent of the bugs 
were parasitized by the feather-leg- 
ged fly, whereas in some fields 
around Gainesville the parasitization 
went as high as 75 percent. Under 
these circumstances the farmers in 
the western part of the state and 
in Alabama and Mississippi may 
again expect trouble from this insect 
during the coming season; while in 
the peninsula part of Florida the 
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high percentage of parasitization 
points to comparatively little trouble 
during the new year, except possibly 
in the southern tip of the state. 

The past fall and late summer wit- 
nessed a heavy infestation of cotton 
by the leaf worn. This is another 
troublesome insect that cannot ov- 
erwinter with us but flies up each 
summer from the West Indies, ar- 
riving early and in large numbers in 
some years — a blitzkreig, in fact. 
In other years its numbers may be 
small or the insect may be entirely 
absent. In 1941, it was unusually 
numerous. This will mean nothing 
as far as 1942 is concerned, because 
as stated above, if they arrive in 
1942 they will be flying up from 
the south and will not be descend- 
ants of the ones that ravaged our 
fields in 1941, They are highly para- 
sitized and if we knew how numer- 
ous these parasites are in the West 
Indies, we perhaps could make some 
predictions as to the probability of 
the numbers of these insects in Flor- 
ida during next season. In the ab- 
sence of this knowledge, we can 
make no predictions. 

The boll weevil, too, did a great 
deal of damage during the past year. 
It is evident that if our farmers are 
to continue to grow Sea Island cot- 
ton, they may expect to have to dust 
for boll weevil. Another pest of cot- 
ton, the cotton bollworm, was about 
as numerous and destructive as us- 
ual, not only to cotton but to toma- 
toes, peas, beans, and, especially, 
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THE CITRUS SITUATION 


Editor The Citrus Industry: 
Dear Sir: 

The citrus industry might be class- 
ed as the cynosure of the south be- 
ing admitted generally as Florida’s 
backbone industry bringing into the 
state millions of dollars more than 
any other single industry or enter- 
prise. Because of this fact it has 
proved to be fertile soil for racket- 
eering interests, who have taken full 
advantage of their opportunity and 
have been “making hay while the 
sun shines,” and have organized 
themselves into an association of 
commissions, boards, bureaus, com- 
mittees and departments, and de- 
veloping an ever-increasing number 
of sinecures, and might be consid- 
ered comparable to the ‘‘Voo Doo 
Cult” of dark Haiti with its witch 
doctors, “Zombies” and “les loupe 
garou.” 

A few years ago a pamphlet with 
the title “Fact Finding Concerning 
Florida Citrus Maturity Law” was 
given considerable circula- 
tion throughout the state, and con- 
cerning which Mr. Frank R. Ham- 
mett, managing trustees, Florida Cit- 
rus Fact Finding Institution, writes, 
‘“‘was a most damaging piece of evi- 
dence . . . positive proof that fruit 
leaving the state in September and 
October is unfit to eat.” If an orange 
is not fit to eat on the last day of 
October, how much better do you 
think it will be the following morn- 
ing? If it is not fit to eat when it 
leaves the state what do you suppose 
can be truly said about it when it 
reaches the consumer, and what do 
you suppose his opinion is of the per- 
sons who ship this stuff and then try 
to fool the public with a million dol- 
lar advertising compaign? Who is be- 
ing fooled? 

Since this pamphlet was issued we 
have had two sessions of the legisla- 
ture, each of which has attempted to 
“improve” the maturity laws and in- 
vested the citrus commission with 
the authority to enforce them. The 
fruit was required, by the laws en- 
acted, to have a definite break in 
color before it could be picked, but 
be that as it may, it has had no ap- 
parent effect on the movement of 
green fruit. Color charts were issued 
by the commission to show what de- 
gree of color fruit had to show be- 
fore it could go into the coloring 
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? This department is devoted to the 
growers, for their use in yiving ex- 
pression to their views and a discus- 
sion of growers’ problems. Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of this 
department for the discussion of 
topics of interest. ‘the only require- 
ments ure that the articles must be 
vn sume subject of general interest, 
must be reasonably short and must 
be free from personalities. The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 
endorsement of the conclusions pre- 
sented. 
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room. Some of these charts had not 
the slightest resemblance to the col- 
or of an orange at any period of its 
growth. This fall in spite of all our 
improved (?) laws I saw fruit being 
picked, trees cleaned, long before it 
was grown and as green as a well- 
kept lawn. The best that could be 
said about it is that it was a miser- 
able lot of trash. 

Referring to this condition the 
editor of “The Citrus Industry” 
writes in an editorial “that early 
shipments of Florida grapefruit and 
oranges are unsatisfactory, being dry, 
ricy and without true citrus flavor. 
This, in face of the recently enacted 
stringent maturity laws, the efforts 
of citrus inspectors, and the backing 
of the Florida Citrus Commission.” 
A word about the “efforts” of the 
citrus inspectors: Some time ago, 
since the instigation of this pdly- 
gonal conglomeration of rules and 
regulations, a man with a truck stop- 
ped at my father’s house and asked 
to buy a load of oranges. My father 
told him that he could not sell him 
any for it had to go to a packing 
house and be inspected, ete. The 
truck driver only laughed and said 
he could manage that all right, and 
pulled out of his pocket a whole pad 
of inspector’s certificates all signed, 
and then added “You can buy most 
anything in this world with a little 
money.” So much for the inspection 
department. If you want more evi- 
dence, just go look for it. 

Now for the backing of the Citrus 
Commission: We will take one speci- 
fic item in the activities of the Citrus 
Commission. According to a recent 
newspaper editorial, a copy of which 
I have in my possession. The Citrus 
Commission let a printing contract 
to a New York printing firm, which 
is contarary to our Florida law, for 
a half million pamphlets for the sum 
of $7,846.00 the terms of the con- 
tract calling for delivery at three 
different points. When the bill came 
it had an extra $342.67 for setting 
type, etc., which the Commission al- 
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lowed and another extra of $221.00 
for freight which also was allowed 
by this Commission. And then there 
were several other extras which were 
also allowed. When the bill finally 
reached Hon. James Lee, comptro.- 
ler, it had $2,950.67 worth of ex- 
tras above the contract price. The 
Commission was offended when Jim 
Lee declined to pay it. Now, my 
dear reader, just do your own think- 
ing about the Citrus Commssion and 


‘ its motives for such actions, 


Someone now comes along and 
says, “yes, that was the old Com- 
mission, We have a new Commission 
now.” Sure, I know that, but I also 
wish to call your attention to the 
fact that three of the old members 
were reappointed. Of course I would 
not have you think that the new 
Commission would do any thing of 
such a nature. What about these 
three old members? Well, they either 
knew all about what was going on 
or else they did not know. If they 
did know then they are guilty of 
gross neglect of duty for not expos- 
ing the matter and putting a stop 
to it. If they did not know, they are 
guilty of rank incompetency, and 
therefore not fit to serve in this of- 
fice. (You have all heard the story 
of the rotten apple being placed 
among the twelve good ones? Do 
you think that the case would be 
any better if the ratio were changed 
to three bad ones to eight good 
ones?) So much for the backing of 
the Citrus Commission. 

With this kind of inspection and 
this kind of backing — oh, well, 
what can you expect of it anyway? 
Just let’s see: 

In an October issue of “The Citrus 
Grower” we find these words from a 
New York receiver of Florida citrus: 
“In regard to the Florida grapefruit 
deal, I say the damage has already 
been done, and I WANT to be quoted. 
The New York market has recieved 
approximately 200 cars to date and 
most of it has been unfit to eat.” 
This, after the Commission had been 
officially advised that it was not fit 
to eat. 

A few weeks ago a friend of mine 
returning from Jacksonville, Fla., 
said that he saw some mighty pretty 
grapefruit in the stores there and 
was tempted into buying some. It 
was very pretty and desirable look- 
ing, but when he cut one open and 

(Continued on page 18) 
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ON THE JOB 


Last month, under the title “An Unpublici- 
zed Agency,” we printed an article by Jef- 
ferson Thomas in which he enumerated some 
of the accomplishments of the Growers and 
Shippers League of Florida. 

We fully subscribe to all of the laudatory 
statements of Mr. Thomas in that article. In 
addition, we wish to cali attention to another 
recent activity of that body in its efforts to pre- 
vent the requested increase of the rail carriers 
for an additional 10 per cent in freight rates 
which would materially affect the growers of 
Florida citrus and vegetables. 

True it is that owing to the recent increase 
in wages, the railroads find themselves in the 
position of meeting this increased outgo through 
increased revenues. However, as_ so clearly 
pointed out by John A. O’Rourke, secretary- 
manager of the Growers and Shippers League 
of Florida, the citrus and vegetable growers 
of Florida are in no position to absorb a ten 
per cent increase in freight rates under exist- 
ing conditions. 

At a meeting of railway officials and indus- 
try spokesmen Secretary O’Rourke presented 
a graphic picture of the citrus movement in 
recent years, the constantly increasing produc- 
tion and an explanation of this trend, the move- 
ment by varieties and modes of transportation 
and a history of the rate structure influencing 
the distribution of Florida citrus fruits. 

He further stressed the 1940-41 total Florida 
production of 209,839 cars of citrus fruit and 
fresh vegetables and the interstate transporta- 
tion of 138,792 cars, of which 85,204 cars were 
citrus, and 53,588 cars of vegetables on which 
transportation charges were $21,493,866.00 on 
citrus and $12,085,165.00 on fresh vegetables, 
or a total transportation charge of $34,579,- 
031.00, and the economic impossibility of these 
industries to absorb an additional freight 
charge of ten per cent, or $3,457,903.00, in 
view of the financial condition of the growers 
as presented by witnesses at the hearing. 

The Growers and Shippers League of Flor- 
ida, on behalf of the fruit and vegetable grow- 
ers of the state, presented a strong case before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and it is 
hoped that the decision, expected to be ren- 
dered about Feb. 1, may be in the interest of 
the growers of the state. 

At any rate, the urgent protest registered by 
the League is just one more evidence of the 
activity of that organization in looking after 
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the interests of Florida growers and shippers 
of citrus vegetables, and should these efforts be 
successful it will be just one more feather in 
the cap of this important organization. 
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ORANGE PRODUCTION UP; 
GRAPEFRUIT DOWN 





According to the latest estimate of the Fed- 
eral department of Agriculture, orange pro- 
duction in the United States for the season of 
1941-42 will be some 650,000 boxes greater 
than last season, while grapefruit production 
00 be some two and one-half million boxes 
ess. 

Total orange production is placed at 84,726,- 
000 boxes, compared with the previous month’s 
estimate of 84,482,000 boxes; 84,082,000 for 
last season and a ten-year average of 69,283,- 
000. 

California production is placed at 49,528,000 
boxes, compared with an estimate of 49,284,000 
boxes a month ago, 49,478,000 boxes a year 
ago, and a ten-year average of 37,198,000 
boxes. 

Florida orange production is estimated at 
31,300,000 boxes, compared to the same esti- 
mate a month ago, 31,100,000 boxes a year 
ago, and a ten-year average of 21,290,000 
boxes. 

Texas is expected to produce 3,100,000 boxes 
of oranges which is the same as the previous 
month’s estimated yield, compared with 2,750,- 
000 boxes a year ago, and a ten-year average 
of 1,157,000 boxes. 

Total grapefruit production is placed at 41,- 
440,000 boxes, a decrease of 50,000 boxes from 
the previous month’s estimate. The total pro- 
duction a year ago was 43,033,000 boxes and 
the ten-year average of 24,383,000 boxes. 

Of this grapefruit yield, Florida is expected 
to produce 21,400,000 boxes, which is 2,200,- 
000 boxes less than a year ago, but greatly in 
excess of the ten-year average of 14,760,000 
boxes. 

Texas grapefruit production is placed at 
15,100,000 boxes, the same as the estimate of 
a month ago and compared with the total pro- 
duction last year of 13,800,000 boxes and the 
ten-year average of 6,350,000 boxes. 

California’s lemon production is estimated 
at 14,580,000 boxes, compared with 17,099,- 
000 boxes last year, and a ten-year average of 
8,815,000 boxes. 

From this it will be seen, if the government 
figures are correct, that there will be no short- 
age of citrus fruit anywhere along the line, 
barring natural or other calamity before the 
close of the season. These figures also empha- 
size the importance of seeing that none but 
quality fruit be marketed and that distribution 
should be carefully guarded against gluts in 
any market. Too great care on these points 
cannot be exercised. 


With citrus conditions what they are, the 
proposal to increase freight rates by ten per 
cent, makes little appeal to the citrus grower. 


The best cared for grove is the most profit- 
able grove in any season. 
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Prospects For Citrus 


In attempting to plan for the fu- 
ture of the citrus industry, there is 
one thing, and only one, that we 
can rely upon as a reasonable cer- 
tainty, namely: increased production. 
How long this increase will continue 
and how fast, can only be judged 
by the past performance. Accord- 
ing to State Plant Board counts, the 
total number of trees of all varie- 
ties of citrus in Florida has _in- 
creased from 11.4 millions in 1919 
to 28.7 millions in 1941; and has 
increased 2.5 million within the last 
ten years. We have good reason for 
believing that, barring natural haz- 
ards, production of Florida oranges 
for the next five year period will 
average about five million boxes 
more than for the preceding five 
year period. By the same reasoning 
we can expect an equal increase in 
orange production in California. The 
production of grapefruit will prob- 
ably increase six million boxes dur- 
ing the next five years. Increase in 
production will probably continue 
beyond the next five year period, 
but no informed person can expect 
it to continue indefinitely. The price 
trend this season in relation to to- 
tal shipments of Florida and Califor- 
nia oranges indicates that the satu- 
ration point can be reached in or- 
ange consumption just as it has been 
reached with apples and other fruits. 
There is a limit to consumer capacity 
for citrus fruits regardless of the 
form in which they are offered. 

After a few more years, increase 
in production will begin to show ap- 
preciable slowing down as the less 
desirable locations and_ varieties 
gradually drop out of production by 
abandonment and by being worked 
over to more profitable varieties. 
There will be a shifting of certain 
varieties from fresh fruit channels 
to cannery outlet, which will have 
the effects on the fresh fruit mar- 
kets of reduced production. How- 
ever, these possibilities of relief from 
increasing production can have lit- 
tle more than temporary effect. 

The production practices most ef- 
fective in reducing production cost 
result in higher yields per acre, and 
consequently more fruit. During the 
last three years a large proportion 
of the growers have failed to make 
their production cost, and still the 
production trend is not affected. Con- 
tinued grower losses will eventually 
result in neglect of groves and de- 
cline in production. This will result 
in change of ownership to more ef- 


ficient producers. How long indivi- 
dual growers will take their losses 
and hang on, will depend upon their 
financial resources and credit facili- 
ties. Mark Twain would say, Let us 
be thankful for inefficient growers. 
But for them, the rest could not suc- 
ceed. 

(Some inefficient growers take 
their losses for a while and then 
make up their minds to change their 
practices and get down to the bed- 
rock of efficiency in production and 
marketing. Changes come slowly, be- 
cause it is human nature to oppose 
change. And, yet, without change we 
could have no progress. Franklin’s 
philosophy, “Be not the first with 
which the new is tried, nor yet the 
last to lay the old aside,” is sound 
but someone has to be first. We are 
living in a changing world, and must 
keep step. Someone said, “There is 
nothing permanent but change.”’ The 
further and more clearly a grower 
can see into his future as a grower 
and into the future of the citrus in- 
dustry, the less painful and wasteful 
for him will be the _ inevitable 
changes. ) 

During the next two or three 
years, at least, we are almost certain 
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to have an increase in production and 
marketing costs over the past five 
years. During the same period we ex. 
pect higher prices for fruit, but the 
growers’ purchasing power may be 
less. The price of oranges this sea- 
son has been somewhat higher than 
that of last year, but the purchasing 
power of oranges has probably been 
lower because prices of many of the 
things growers have to buy have ad- 
vanced more than the prices of or- 
anges, This condition may change, in 
favor of the grower, as adjustments 
in employment are made and more 
people become employed at higher 
wages. But labor costs in both pro- 
duction and marketing of citrus 
fruits will go higher, and in some lo- 
calities the supply will probably be 
inadequate. Therefore, every effort 
should be made to increase the effi- 
ciency of labor, and to use labor- 
saving devices that will reduce costs. 
It will be necssary to make substi- 
tutions for certain leading nitrogen- 
ous fertilizer materials, which are 
either no longer available or sup- 
plied in very limited quantities. 
Shortage of supply may necessitate 
the substitution of insoluble mater- 
(Continued on page 12) 





GULF Brands are 
being “‘drafted’’... 


by grower after grower to help increase 


wartime food production. 


That hap- 


pened back in 1917, too. So the demands 


and problems in serving you, Mr. Grow- 
er, with our country at war, are not new 
to the GULF organization. “Draft” the 
experience and knowledge of the GULF 
Field Man in your section to eliminate 
any “lazy acres” in grove or field — and 
get the better crops your country needs 


at economical cost. 


For everything that 
grows in Florida ... use 











THE GULF FERTILIZER COMPANY 
Tampa and Port Everglades, Florida 
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WITH ALL-OUT PRODUCTION A VITAL FA{O 


No “Food For Victory” Program Can Be Successfufithe 
Your Own Investigation of the Outstanding Resulifsers 
Groves and Farms... — 


Superior Fertil 


Phone Y-1623 G. D.pan, 
Factory and Office East Broa@y / 
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Wictory At [he Front Can 
nly Be Achieved With The 
elp Of Farms, Groves And 


actories... — 


tperior’s Extra-Value Vital Element Fertilizers Provide Growers with the Com- 
ete Ration of Vital Elements So Essential To the Building of Big Crops and the 
evelopment of Fine Fruits and Vegetables... — 


Vital Element Brands Set Records 


very month since we have been in business our sales records have shown an in- 
rease over the corresponding month of the previous year... — The outstanding 
nerit of our Extra-Value Brands — The reliability of our recommendations — | 
he reliability of our service, each play an important part in this record of achieve- 
ent, but the exceptional results growers receive from Extra-Value Brands is the 
ost important factor... — 


ATOR IN DEFENSE YOU SHOULD INVESTIGATE 


sfufithout Bumper Crops — We Urge You To Conduct 
sulifsers of Extra-Value Brands Are Getting In Their 





‘lizer Company 


D.pan, Pres., | P. O. Box 1021 
oag@y At 47th Street, Tampa, Florida 
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PROSPECTS FOR CITRUS 


(Continued from page 9) 


ials carrying some of the “second- 
ary elements.” The shortage of mach- 
inery and equipment highly justifies 
more attention to repairing and 
painting to prolong the service of 
equipment now in use. Necessity is 
the mother of economical practices. 
These conditions afford the oppor- 
tunity for valuable training for more 
unfavorable years to come. 

A large proportion of citrus grow- 
ers will readily make the necessary 
adjustments in production operations 
and practices to meet changing con- 
ditions and demands. They are con- 
stantly striving for higher efficiency 
in production and lower costs. These 
growers will continue to make profits 
on their fruit growing. There will be 
other growers who will not make 
cost of production., There is danger 
of many growers being lulled into a 
feeling of false security by a few 
seasons of relatively high prices and 
forgetting increasing costs and pay 
day. If prices and grower returns do 
go high enough to give a “breathing 
spell” it should be treated as an op- 
portunity to get out of debt and bet- 
ter secure their position against pos- 
sible bad years in the future. It is 
no time to spend money trying to re- 
claim groves or parts of groves 
wholly unsuited to citrus production. 
Better lay up the cash for a rainy 
day. 

Some growers become annoyed by 
hearing so much emphasis placed 
upon the importance of reducing, 
and keeping low, the cost of pro- 
duction. They say it is high time to 
give a reducing diet to the packing, 
transportation, and marketing agen- 
cies. We all agree that the methods 
of distributing citrus fruit must be 
improved and the marketing and dis- 
tributing costs reduced so that the 
grower may receive a larger part of 
the consumer’s dollar. Authentic re- 
ports show that, during recent years, 
less than one-third of the consum- 
er’s dollar is returned to the pro- 
ducer. The producer is doing a good 
job with his one third; the other two- 
thirds has become the problem. There 
is no denying the fact that all costs 
must be held to the minimum if cit- 
rus is to continue to get its share 
of the consumer’s dollar. It is re- 
cognized that the most expansible 
market is in the low-income areas 
where purchases are made almost 
entirely on the price basis. And yet, 
in New York City the legislative body 
recently passed a bill which prohibits 
the sale of fruits and vegetables by 
peddlers from wagon, motor truck, 
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push carts, or stalls in the city. A 
recent report of a study of fruit and 
vegetable marketing in New York 
City, by Dr. Rasmussen, shows that 
of the 16,768 retail outlets for fruits 
and vegetables in the city, 6,037 or 
36% will be affected by this bill if 
it goes into effect. The report fur- 
ther states that these outlets handle 
30% of the 2% million dollars week- 
ly sales of fruits and vegetables in 
the entire city, and that 64% of 
these sales are made in the low in- 
come areas. If this type of trade- 
barrier restriction should be imposed 
in large terminal markets generally, 
it would seriously reduce the con- 
sumption of Florida citrus fruits. 
These low-income consumers will 
not go very far to purchase their 
fruits; furthermore the prices will 
be too high for many of them if 
sales are made from stores paying 
high rents. These people need the 
fruits for their health’s sake, and 
the citrus industry needs the con- 
sumers. The report referred to also 
brings out the fact that of the 31 
fruits sold by a large New York City 
chain grocery, in 1939-40, oranges 
made up half of the amount sold; 
apples, the next highest, 1-8; grape- 
fruit, third place, 8.7%. Attention 
is called to the significant fact that 
the price per pound of Florida or- 
anges was lower than any of the 
six major competing fruits. How 
long Florida citrus fruits can hold 
this enviable place with the 30 com- 
peting fruits, is the big question. 
Our chief worry of recent years 
has been the price-choking surplus- 
es. The years of light crops seem to 
be gone. Only the most optimistic 
can hope to materially increase the 
outlet of grapefruit through the 
fresh fruit markets. It seems more 
reasonable to assume that the in- 
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crease in production of grapefruit 
will be canned, and that the in- 
crease in orange production in Flor- 
ida will go largely into canned juic- 
es and concentrates. This brings up 
the question of competition of canned 
citrus with fresh fruits, about which 
we don’t know too much. But this 
is not so disturbing as long as fruit 
going to the two outlets is kept on 
a competitive price basis to the 
grower. 

Recent reports show that about 
one-third of the canned fruits and 
juices billed out went to points west 
of the Mississippi River, where less 
than 4% of our fresh fruits are sold; 
also that about one-third was billed 
out during July, August, and Sep- 


tember, the period in which only 
about 6% of our fresh fruits are 
usually shipped. Just where and 


when these canned products were 
consumed, we do not know, but the 
facts at least indicate that we are 
improving our distribution, geograph- 
ically, and throughout the year by 
the canning process. Under our na- 
tional better nutrition program we 
have reason to expect increased dis- 
tribution and constimption under the 
two price system operated as the 
Stamp Plan and through SMA pur- 
chases for school lunches. Of course, 
the lend-lease purchases will give an 
additional outlet for a while. All of 
these outlets aid materially in dis- 
posing of the surplus, and help both 
consumer and producer. 

(It may be of interest to note 
that in a recent conference of the 
National Fruit and Vegetable Com- 
mittee of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation the belief was free- 
ly expressed that, in order for fruit 
and vegetable producers of the Un- 
ited States to receve a fair price for 
their products some form of govern- 
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ment price support will be necessary. age of parity price for fruits and effective production control or di- 
In giving expression to that belief, vegetables that the producer of bas- version. Fruits and vegetables are 
a resolution was passed by the com-_ ic crops receives, if and when the low in the scale of prices of farm 
mittee, favoring legislation provid- production of fruits and vegetables commodities, and yet they are es- 
ing for payment of the same percent- is brought in line with demands by _ sential in the national security.) 
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The Minute Men 
of 1776 Serve As 
Worthy Examples 
To The Minute 
Men of 1942. 


Let Us Do Our Share To Win The War 
And Crush Our Enemies 


Food Will Help Win The War 


We can help you grow more abundant food crops... Our 
corps of expert field men are ready to serve you. 


















Copofilm 


X-CEL Fertilizers | sre stosers cops 


Fungicide” will protect 










There is an X-Cel formula for every food crop produced more acreage of citrus 
in Florida. and truck crops this 
year than ever before. 
Our service and our fertilizers It will pay you to find 

will help produce more fruit out why. 






and vegetables. 











TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG 


Is an outstanding soil conditioner and source of plant food. The supply 
is limited — Hurry if you want any! 






Jackson Grain Company 


Valuable premium coupons are packed in every bag of 
Nitrophoska and X-Cel brand fertilizers 






Tampa, Florida 
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Dunedin Gets Huge Juicing Plant 


Congressman J. Hardin Peterson 


recently announced that arrange- 


ments had been made between the 
Federal Department of Agriculture 
and Citrus Concentrates, Ine., of 
Dunedin, for the erection of a $1,- 
500,000 processing plant for the pro- 
duction of citrus concentrates, cap- 
able of producing 200 gallons of 
concentrates daily. Since concentra- 
tes are used with ten parts water, 
this means a daily production of 2,- 
200 gallons of citrus drinks daily. 

The plant, when in full operation, 
is expected to employ some 500 
workers and will require 1,500,000 
boxes or more than 3,000 cars of 
fruit annually. 


INSECT CONDITIONS IN 


FLORIDA IN 1941 





(Continued from page 6) 


corn. Next to the gladiolus thrips, it 
is also the most destructive insect on 
gladioli into the stems of which it 
bores. An encouraging development 
in the control of this insect on sweet 
corn during the past couple of years 
is the injection into the tip of the 
ear of an oil, sometimes reinforced 
with pyrethrum or rotenone _pro- 
ducts. This has been developed by 
workers in the Bureau of Entomo- 
logy of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. An oil can is used to 
squirt a little light oil into the tip 
of the ear of corn after the silk has 
wilted but before it becomes dry. 


The moths lay their eggs on the silk 
of the corn and the worms eat their 
way down into the ear, taking sev- 
eral days for the journey. This bar- 
rier of oil stops their migration and 
kills all the ones it touches; 


but it 







UNITED 
STATES 
SAVINGS 


ee 


ON'SALE AT YOUR POST OFFICE OR BANK 


B. C. Skinner, head of Citrus 
Concentrates, Inc., first produced the 
concentrates in his plant at Dunedin 
five years ago and from a small be- 
ginning has constantly increased pro- 
duction, and has recently received a 
government order for $1,000,000 
worth of concentrates. Prior to this 
million dollar order, the plant had 
shipped 52,000 gallons under the 
government’s lend-lease plan, and the 
new order will call for at least 200,- 
000 gallons more. 

Most of the concentrates purchas- 
ed by the government have gone to 
England for use by the army, but un- 
der the new contract, much of the 
concentrates will be used by our own 
armed forces. 


must be applied at just the right 
time; i. e., after the silk has received 
the pollen which fertilizes the ker- 
nels, but before the worms have had 
time to work their way into the ears. 
If applied before the silk has wilted 
the kernels will not fill out. 

The gladioli thrips did considerable 
damage, particularly in Lee County, 
last spring. In December there were 
a considerable number of this thrips 
in evidence on gladioli in Lee County 
but very few in Manatee County. 
The common thrips on gladioli in 
Manatee County at the present time 
is the tobacco thrips, judging from 
collections made by the State Plant 
Board. The experience of last year 
corrobates that of previous years in 
that it is not safe for this thrips to 
be allowed to become numerous on 
a plant; that it is very difficult to 
bring under control once the infes- 
tation becomes heavy. 

The Mexican bean beetle did con- 
siderable damage in the northern 
tier of counties of Florida, but its 
spread southward has been very slow. 

A few Japanese beetles were taken 
in traps in Florida, but again their 
numbers were very small. 


THE SOIL SCIENCE 
SOCIETY OF FLORIDA 





(Continued from page 3) 


of practical interest are presented 
and discussed. The subject matter 
committees, active throughout the 
year, also turn in their practical re- 
ports at that time. 

During the past year, a number of 
these committees have been quite ac- 
tive including those on Soil and Wa- 
ter Conservation, Research, Termino- 
logy, Fertilizer Recommendations, 
Teaching, Forest Relationships and 
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Soil Survey. While it will not be pos- 
sible to outline in detail at this time 
the function or accomplishments of 
these and other committees that have 
been set up as a part of the activities 
of the Society, I might say that one 
of the most significant accomplish- 
ments in the State during the year, 
insofar as the advancement of soil 
science is concerned, has been the 
passage of a Soil Survey Bill by the 
last legislature. This bill was drafted 
by the Soil Survey Committee and 
presented to the Board of Control of 
State Institutions for preliminary ap- 
proval by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Senator E. R. Graham, before 
its introduction by him into the Sen- 
ate where it received a unanimous 
vote. The bill was then introducedd 
into the House by our good friend 
and neighbor, Representative Joe 
Jenkins, where only a few opposing 
votes were recorded against it before 
it became a law. 


Tighten bolts on farm and grove 
machinery at regular intervals, sug- 
gests the Florida Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. Vibration loosens them 
and causes more vibration. Heavy 
vibration will shear heavy parts. 





Mt. Dora Growers Protect 
Citrus Groves with lron Age 


Florida’s Mt. Dora Growers Coop- 
erative makes 900 acres of citrus 
groves pay ... and sprays the Iron 
Age way. Ten months every year 
the Cooperative relys on the depen- 
dability of an Iron Age power take- 
off sprayer, with 35-40 gallon Victory 
pump... and manager G. B. Hul- 
bert says they are more than satisfied 
with the results, 
Choose from 7 sizes of the high pres- 
sure Victory pump — with capacities 
from 6 to 40 G.P.M., pressures 500 
to 1000 lbs. P.S.I. Write for 1942 
sprayer catalog. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO.,Limited 
344 Duke St., York, Pa. 


Distributor: Citrus Sales & Service 
Tavares, Florida 
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THIS GROVE REGULARLY 
INSPECTED & SERVICED 
UNDER THE 
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TREE FEEDING 


SWIFTS 
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Groves Identified By This Sign 
Are Providing Food For Freedom _ ‘| 


—And they are doing a maximum production job, because 
our program of Controlled Tree Feeding, enables the groves 
we service to produce big crops and fine crops. 



























So definite are the results obtained under our program that 
many growers voluntarily place their business with us. . . 
and despite transportation difficulties and shortages of ma- 
terials we are fortunate in having ample stocks to care for 
our customers as well as for the needs of many new grow- 
ers who are adopting the Swift Program of Controlled Tree 
Feeding. 















If you are completely satisfied with your grove’s condition 
and crop output we do not recommend that you maké any 
change, but if you are not completely satisfied with the 
results you are getting we suggest that you investigate our 
program. 









Swift & Company 
Fertilizer Works 


BARTOW, FLORIDA 


A Division of Swift & Company 
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Reports of Lyons Field Men... 


POLK COUNTY 
J. M. (Jim) Sample 

We are still getting heavy rains 
and the temperatures are unusual- 
ly high for January weather. A 
great many groves are showing 
signs of new growth and bloom 
has appeared in some places. If 
the cool snap we are having at 
this time could be continued un- 
til the middle of February and 
with a let up of rains, conditions 
would be more favorable for next 
year’s bloom and crop. Very few 
groves have gone completely dor- 
mant this winter and if this con- 
dition prevails until spring, our 
next year’s crop may not be as 
heavy as normal. Growers are 
going forward with their spring 
application of fertilizer and _ in 
cases where deficiencies are acute 
the needed materials are being 
included in spray program to cor- 
rect condition, 


WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 
E. A. (Mac) McCartney 
Tangerines are _ still being 
moved from the Brooksville sec- 
tion but grapefruit and mid-sea- 
son oranges are being held for 
better prices. The mid-season crop 
of oranges is extremely short in 
this section. The cool weather of 
several weeks ago was more bene- 
ficia] than detrimental in this ter- 
ritory. Most growers feel encour- 
aged over prospects for a good 
set of fruit this spring. Persistent 
rains this fall have been hazard- 
ous to most vegetable growers. 
In all cases where berries and oth- 
er crops were planted to low land 
the yield has been very low. 


SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 

F. W. (Felton) Scott 
Vegetable growers throughout 
this section are busy with their 
plantings of spring crops. As is 
the general case in this section, 
tomatoes will be the predominant 
crop with a considerable acreage 
of eggplant, pepper, lettuce, cab- 
bage and cauliflower also being 
planted. There is very little ac- 
tivity in the citrus market at pres- 
ent. However, growers are hope- 
ful that this condition will im- 
prove shortly. A continued cool 
spell would be extremely bene- 
ficial in this section to both cit- 
rus and vegetable crops. Celery 


is moving from the Manatee- Sara- 
sota section. 


HILLSBOROUGH & PINELLAS 
COUNTIES 
C. S. (Charlie) Little 

The cold weather during the 
early part of January gave us a 
scare in this section. However, 
the temperature did not reach a 
dangerous low until daylight and 
then the temperature started to 
rise quickly thereby avoiding dam- 
age to fruit. With a _ continu- 
ation of cool weather and with 
the ample amount of moisture that 
we have it appears that we should 
have a nice crop of fruit set on 
all our trees this spring. Fruit 
buyers in this section are not as 
active as they were some time 
ago, and with warm moist weath- 
er it is probable that valencias 
will begin moving to market ear- 
lier than usual. 


NORTH yr ee FLORIDA 
Vv. Bourland 

Growers in this section are just 
beginning to move their mid-sea- 
son oranges. Tangerines are still 
being moved, and some grapefruit 
is moving to fresh fruit market. 
Vegetable growers are making 
their spring plantings and_ the 
acreage of vegetable crops will 
be increased this spring. The cool 
weather during first week in Jan- 
uary was very beneficial to those 
growers having cabbage and let- 
tuce in this section. These crops 
are now moving to market and 
the price is good. 


SOUTHWEST POLK COUNTY 

M. L. (Marvin) Sherertz 

Due to excessive rains and 
warm weather it now appears 
that most citrus growers will put 
on topdresser earlier than usual 
this spring. In some cases trees 
have begun to bud and it looks 
as if all varieties of fruit will set 
a nice crop of fruit for the com- 
ing season. Due to excessive rains 
spring plantings of vegetable 
crops have been slow but plans 
are going forward for an_ in- 
creased acreage and this is espe- 
cially true in the case of toma- 
toes. 


EAST COAST 
Heavy rains during the middle 
of January played havoc with all 
vegetable crops in the east coast 
section. It is questionable as to 
what the outcome will be. 








Horticultural Hints 


The LYONIZER has been talk- 
ing about quality fruit bringing 
better prices in every issue since 
publication started. Market con- 
ditions at this exact time bring 
home the fact that the only eco- 
nomical method of producing fruit 
is to make a practice of doing the 
necessary things that will result 
in GREATER QUANTITIES OF 
QUALITY Fruit. If you are in- 
terested in selling a crop of fruit 
today you will definitely find that 
the buyer is interested only in 
your fruit that shows real qual- 
ity. If you are shipping your fruit 
to market your returns reflect 
just what quality you placed on 
the market. 

There is only one way to pro- 
duce large yields of quality fruit. 
You must, in the first place, em- 
ploy a program that includes a 
sound fertilizer practice. You 
must know the proper control me- 
thods for all diseases and insects, 
or you must have the advice from 
some competent source. You must 
carry out a complete cultural pro- 
gram. If these things are done in 
an efficient manner then you can 
rest assured you will have a crop 
of fruit this fall that will sell for 
the top dollar. 

The Lyons Fertilizer Company 
has made it their business to find 
out what must be done to produce 
this quality fruit. We krow that 
we have to give you the finest 
quality materials that it is pos- 
sible to obtain. We know that we 
must blend these materials togeth- 
er in the proper proportions and 
manner to give you mixed goods 
that carry quality and perfect me- 
chanical condition. We further 
know that we have to maintain 
a field force of men who are com- 
petent and sufficiently interested 
in the Florida citrus industry to be 
anxious to have every grower in 
the state produce large yields of 
excellent quality fruit. We have 
prepared ourselves to assist you 
and we invite you to call in our 
representative. You will find him 
courteous, competent and anxious 
to be of any assistance that we 
have at the disposal of our or- 
ganization. 

There are certain plant food 
deficiencies showing up in groves 
all over the state. There is an 
economical method of control. 
Call in the LYONS FIELD MAN. 
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“Lyons Fertilizers Produce 
Larger Yields and Better Quality,” 


Says Bud Overstreet, Sarasota Grower... 
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Shown in the picture above is Bud Overstreet, 
of Sarasota, in one of his fields of fine celery. 







Mr. Overstreet states that he had been grow- 
ing celery for a number of years and during 





Lyons 















Fertilizers that time used a number of brands of fertilizer. 
Grow 
Bi However, three years ago he started using 
igger LYONS FERTILIZERS and says that he is now 
and producing Larger Yields and Better Quality 
Better than ever before. 
Crops Mr. Overstreet urges all growers to investigate 
For the advantages to be derived from the use of 
You! LYONS FERTILIZERS and the LYONIZE 


YOUR CROPS Service. 
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THE RELATION OF 
STEEL TO CITRUS 





(Continued from page 5) 


the purpose of which was to destroy 
seedbeds and thus reduce the leaf 
output. Among the earliest efforts 
toward crop control as a means for 
maintaining satisfactory price levels, 
the nocturnal excursions drew wide- 
spread attention and caused some 
violence. Clients whom Stanley rep- 
resented were nearly all acquitted 
and he was subsequently elected to 
Congress. As chairman for the steel 
‘ investigating group, the brilliant 
Kentuckian summoned several in- 
dustry magnates to be questioned but 
on the witness stand they proved 
reticent and he felt that essential 
facts were withheld. At the sugges- 
tion of this commentator,’ Stanley 
got in touch with Temple, who vol- 
untarily consented to testify. Tell- 
ing the story of the antecedent con- 
ditions, the pool operated by the 
mills and the following corporate en- 
tity, Temple furnished the informa- 
tion the committee needed to pre- 
pare a comprehensive and intelligent 
report. Stanley was most grateful 
and a few months later came to Tam- 
pa at Temple’s request and addressed 
a mammoth citrus growers rally, elo- 
quently describing the “night-riders”’ 
and their attempts to cooperate ef- 
fectively. 

Members of the firm that is now 
the great Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, had pre- 
viously acquired substantial land 
holdings in western Orange county. 
Developments undertaken by them 
and carried to successful conclusions, 
including extensive grove plantings, 
did much toward making that sec- 
tion a garden spot. Eventually the 
management of the Jones and Laugh- 
lin interests was assumed by William 
Edwards, who came down from Chi- 
cago with an enviable mercantile 
career behind him. Capacity for civ- 
ic leadership was soon disclosed by 
Edwards and he headed the Orange 
County Chamber of Commerce 
through several years. Experiences 
not so fortunate as Florida Citrus 
Exchange president unquestionably 
contributed to the untimely death 
of Mister Edwards. 

Building of Gary, the steel city 
in Northern Indiana, was overseen 
by A. F. Knotts, lawyer and engin- 
eer, under engagement from Judge 
Elbert H. Gary, United States Steel 
Corporation head, after whom the 
town was named. Removing to Flor- 
ida when he had finished the job, 
Knotts founded and efficiently pro- 
moted Yankeetown, in Levy county. 
As a side-line, he undertook to build 
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up the Republican party in the state. 
After Mister Knotts passed on, at a 
ripe old age, the reins were largely 
transferred to the hands of J. Leon- 
ard Replogle, a lower East Coast 
resident who still retains heavy hold- 
ings in Northern steel-making com- 
panies. 

Mines that yield the iron ore from 
which steel is obtained obviously have 
little in common with the Florida 
terrain but steel masters have found 
the Sunshine State a fertile field for 
endeavors carried on after their re- 
tirement from industry activities. 
Plants that they founded continue 
to be called upon for the steel which 
so largely makes up tractors and 
dises, totalling vast quantities in this 
state alone. Then a keg of nails is 
required for every four-hundred- 
box-carload when fruit moves in 
standard containers, involving a 
quarter pound per crate. Bruce box- 
es, now extensively used, contain 
one-half pound of steel apiece. 


GROWERS’ OWN PAGE 
(Continued from page 7) 





tried to eat it, that was a different 
matter. It did not have any juice, 
and was absolutely green. All the 
acid had been eliminated, as_ well 
as the juice. A friend of mine re- 
ceived a latter from a party in New 
York in which he wrote, “What’s 
the matter with your oranges these 
days? I used to prefer Florida or- 
anges, but now they look funny, they 
smell funny, and they taste funny. 
I am through with your old Flor- 
ida’s.” 

Last year I sent a friend in New 
York state a bushel of oranges just 
as they came off the tree. In talking 
to her recently about them, she said: 
“A friend of mine was instructed to 
give her baby orange juice so she 
got some Florida oranges from 
the store and gave her baby the 
juice, but the baby, upon tasting it, 
spit it out and cried. So I gave her 
some of the oranges you sent me 
and when she gave that juice to her 
baby, it drank it eagerly and then 
cried for more.” 

The sooner we get rid of the Citrus 
Commission and all that pertains to 
it the better off we will be. The solu- 
tion is simple. Just follow the “Gol- 
den Rule” and do unto others as we 
would like them to do unto us. Ship 
only such fruit as we like to eat 
ourselves. None of us like to eat 
fruit before it gets ripe, and it 


NEVER gets ripe before it colors, 
and any statement to the contrary 
is absolutely false. 

—L. P. DeWOLF. 
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February, 1942 


One hundred and fifty fruit trees 
were set out by home demonstration 
club women of western Hilisborough 
county during the past month, ac- 
cording to Miss Allie Lee Rush, home 
agent. The trees were bought in a 
cooperative order. 





CLASSIFIED 


“A\dvertisements 


The rate for advertiseme..ts of this 
nature is only five cents pe’ word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 


HSS) 


CITRUS TREES Fine quality 
Pineapples, Jaffas, Hamlins, Val- 
encias, Marsh Grapefruit. 1 to 2 
inch size sour stock. Prices reas- 
onable. Robt. P. Thornton, % 
Clayhill Nursery, Box 2880, Tam- 
pa, Florida. 


RUBY GRAPEFRUIT, Patented Red 
Blush Seedless, high quality pro- 
lific. Exclusive Licensed propagat- 
ors of Florida. Also all standard 
varieties of citrus on Cleopatra 
and Sour. Lining out stock sour 
orange and sweet seedlings. Grand 
Island Nurseries, Eustis, Florida. 


PLACE ORDER NOW Fall Delivery 
Citrus Trees. All Varieties. Para- 
mount Grove Service, Box 843, 
Lakeland, Fla. 10-6t 


LAKE GARFIELD NURSERIES 
COMPANY 
BARTOW, FLORIDA 
ALL STANDARD VARIETIES CIT- 
RUS TREES—SPECIAL PRICES 
NOW IN EFFECT 


NICHOLSON’S EARLY ORANGE— 
This outstanding orange of high 
juice content and rich and very 
delicious flavor during earliest ma- 
turity SHOULD and WILL bring 
high premiums. $3.00 to $7.00 per 
box can be realized if properly 
handled. Royal Purple Citrus Re- 
search Nursery, Orlando, Florida. 


SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES of prin- 
cipal varieties. Also Temples, Per- 
sian limes and avocado trees and 
new varieties of tangelos. Write 
for prices. Ward’s Nursery, Avon 
Park, Florida. 


ALYCE CLOVER SEED. Ripe and 
cleaned. Ideal cover and hay crop. 

Write for information. P, E. Syn- 

der, Box 866, Lakeland, Fla. 





